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in that case, does the illustrative faculty of the artist grapple next 
with " his boiling sweat to thrive ?" Is Hodge presented bubbling all 
over with beer, at a temperature of I do not know how many hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit? And if he is, how does he " thrive" under those 
heated circumstances ? Or is he hissing and steaming out of his own 
large bodily resources; and is he trying to condense his own vapor 
with successive jets of cold small beer? Nay, is he even one Hodge 
only, boiling, sweating, and thriving ? May he not be possibly multi- 
plied into all the Hodges in the neighborhood, collected together in the 
harvest-field, and obscuring the whole fertile prospect by scalding 
agricultural exudations? I protest I am almost in the condition of 
Hodge myself, only with thinking of this boiling perplexity — except, 
indeed, that I see no chance of thriving, unless I drop the subject forth- 
with to cool my heated fancy. When I have done this, all succeeding 
titles and quotations become mirrors of truth, that reflect the pictures 
unmistakably by comparison with such an inscrutable puzzle as a bar- 
vest-field, painted through the medium of Chapman's Hesiod. With 
that work my bewilderment ends, through my own' sheer inability to 
become confused under any other circumstances whatever; -and here, 
therefore, the list of the pictures that puzzle me may necessarily and 
appropriately come to an end also. 



Sfobies among % f rate. 



In a long and admirably-treated essay called " The Kelation 
of Novels to Life," by one Fitzjames Stephen, are sundry 
observations, critical remarks, etc., upon novels and author?, 
which are interesting, even if not accepted as dogmas, or ad- 
mitted to be on that side of the question which the reader 
inclines to. The writer begins by saying: 

We have discarded many of the amusements of our forefathers. 
Out-of door games are almost inaccessible to the inhabitants of cities ; 
and if they were not, people are too much tired, both m nerve and 
muscle, to care for them. Theatres and spectacles are less frequented 
than they uaed to be ; whilst the habit of reading has become univer- 
sal. These causes increase the popularity and the influence of novels, 
and, measured by these standards, their importance must be considered 
very -great. 

The majority of those who read for amusement, read novels. The 
number of yourrg people who take from them nearly alt their notions 
of life is very considerable. They are widely used for the diffusion of 
opinions. In one shape or another, they enter into the education of 
us all. They constitute very nearly the whole of the book-education 
of the unenergetic and listless. 

— and how far they contribute to knowledge of the world is 

thus illustrated : 

It may be questioned how far the habit of reading novels contributes 
to knowledge of the world. The undue prominence given to particular 
passions — such as love, the coloring used for artistic purposes, and a 
variety of other circumstances, are so much calculated to convey false 
impressions, that it may be plausibly doubted whether the impressions 
formed are, in fact, better than none at all. 

Such a judgment appears to us too severe. If a young man were, 
according to Mr. Carlyle's suggestion, to be shut up in a glass case 
from eighteen to twenty-five, and were, during that period, to be sup- 
plied with an unlimited number of novels, he would no doubt issue 
from his confinement with extremely false notions of the world to 
which he was returning ; but if, during such an imprisonment, he had 
made it a point of conscience never to open a novel, he would, in the 
absence of extraordinary powers of observation and generalization, be 
strangely puzzled on reentering life. 

What we call knowledge of the world is acquired :by. the -same means 



as other kinds of knowledge, and consists not in mere acquaintance 
with maxims about life, but in applying appropriate ideas to clear, 
facts. This application can only be made by a proper arrangement 
and selection of the material parts of the facts observed; and this 
arrangement is effected, to a very great degree, by guesses and hypo- 
theses. No one will be able to make any use of his experience of life, 
or to classify it in such a manner as to add to his teal knowledge, 
unless he is provided in the first instance with some schemes or prin- 
ciples of classification, which he starts with, and which he enjarg.es, 
narrows, or otherwise modifies as he sees cause. ..... 

Novels, perhaps, offer a greater number of such hypotheses than are 
to be derived from any other source; and though they give them in a 
very confused, indefinite manner, they gain in liveliness and variety 
what they want in precision. 

After devoting many pages to considerations on the practical 
representation of characters in novels, the author takes op the 
subject of love : 

The well-known dogma of Aristotle, that the object of * tragedy is 
to excite terror and pity, might be paraphrased by saying (hat it |s the 
object of a novel to describe love ending in marriage. Marriage ip, 
novels occupies almost always the position which death occupies in 
real life : it is the art of transition into a new state, with which npvefc 
ists (with some very rare exceptions) have little or nothing to do, No 
doubt, a happy marriage is to a woman what success in any of ^be 
careers of life is to a man. Ic in almost the only profession which 
society, as at present constituted, opens to her. The mistake of novel- 
ists lies not so much in overrating the importance of marriage, as in 
the assumed universality of the passion of love, in their sense-of the 
word. The notion which so many novels suggest— that if two people 
who have a violent passion for each other marry, they have neces- 
sarily acted wisely — is as unfounded as the converse, thftt if two 
people marry without such a passion, they act unwisely. 

It would be impossible for any one to dispute altogether the exist- 
ence of some such passion as is the foundation of most novels 5 but-it 
may,safely be affirmed . that it is very uncommon, that it is a very 
doubtful good when it exists, and that the love which the prayer-book 
seems to consider as a condition subsequent to marriage, js something 
much more common, and very different. In novels it is considered as 
the cause, in the prayer-book as .what ought .to be the .effect of .mar- 
riage ; and we suspect that the divines have been-shrewder observers 
of human nature than the men of the worjd. In the morality *f 
almost all novelists, the promise ought to be, not "I will love," hut, 
"I declare that I do love." The wisdom or otherwise of astep upon 
which so much of the happiness of life must turn, is made to depend, 
not on the mutual forbearance and kindly exertions of the two persona 
principally interested, but upon their feeling an exceptional and tran- 
sitory passion at a particular moment. 

To attempt to give an accurate definition, or even description of 
love, would be presumptuous, if not pedantic; but it may safely be 
affirmed that one of its most important constituent parts, if not.its 
essence, is to be found in a willingness to discharge the duties implied 
in the relation of the persons loving, in order to please or benefit each 
other. Love between the sexes is not the only kind of love in the 
world. Its specific peculiarities arise, like the-specific .peculiarities of 
all other kinds of love, from the peculiar relations and duties implied 
in the relation of husband and wife, which, however, operate princi- 
pally by giving color to the common sentiments of friendship and 
confidence, and, above all, to those which spring from the habits 
of society. To use the language of a very great man (employed 
in maintaining a proposition which to some may seem question- 
able)— 

"It must be carefully remembered, that the general happiness of 
married life is secured by its indissolubility. When people understand 
that they TOUst live •t^gethec except for a very few reasons -known to 
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the law, they learn to soften, by-mutual accommodation, that yoke 
which : they know they cannot shake off, and become good husbands 
and good wives from the necessity of jemaining husbands and wives. 
For necessity is a powerful master in teaching the duties. If it were 
once understood that, npon mutual disgust, married persons might be 
legally -separated, many a couple who now pass through the world 
with mutual comfort, with attention to their common offspring, and 
to the moral order of civil' society; might have been at this moment 
living in a state of mutual unkindness, in a state of estrangement 
from their common offspring, in a state of the most licentious im- 
morality." * 

Then follows a definition of sentimentality : 

The necessity of interesting the reader by what is represented, and 
the necessity of suppressing all that is dull, taken together, are the 
reasons why novelists fall into the habit of distorting facts in order to 
produce an unnatural excitement of feeling. 

In real life, the announcement of a person's death, or marriage, pro- 
duces a certain effect, varying with our attachment to the person con- 
cerned. The same announcement about a fictitious character would 
produce no effect at all by its own weight ; therefore, in order to make 
it affecting,- novelists are obliged to have recourse to what we now call 
sentimentality. "Affectation," if the word were used in a more re- 
stricted sense than it generally bears, would be a more correct, though 
perhaps less' expressive name, for the habit of mind which we wish to 

describe. 

' Etyniologically, "sentimental" ought to mean, capable of senti- 
ment'; and, inasmuch as sentiment is nothing else than feeling, every 
man, and, indeed, every animal, might be described as being in that 
sense " sentimental ;" hut the meaning which we popularly attach to 
the word has become considerably extended in some respects, and 
much narrowed in others. It denotes, not a capability of any sort of 
feeling, but the habitual indulgence of one particular class of feelings; 
that is to say, tenderness, and principally tenderness by way of asso- 
ciation . "Sentimentality" may be described as being that 

way of writing which makes use of emotions of tenderness or the like, 
as 'accessories for the purpose of heightening an artistic effect, whether 
that effect is to be produced by the description of other feeling's, or 
merely by the skillful handling of details. The state of human affairs 
is probably such that no one could conceive a consistent story without 
being naturally and unavoidably led to describe many painful things, 
and no one can be blamed for describing such subjects in a spirited 
manner, if he describes them gravely, and because they lie straight in 
his path;' but we do not know of a habit more likely to injure the in- 
terests, both of Art and of morals, than that of describing death and 
kindred subjects as accessories to matters of inferior importance, or for 
the sake of displaying skill in handling details. 

Of all authors Mr. Dickens illustrates this point the most 
forcibly : 

There is one writer in our day who entirely exemplifies our mean- 
ing : this' is Mr. Dickens. 

We wilt take only one instance of his sentimentality — his treatment 
: of the subject of death. 

Having to describe the death of a. young woman who dies very un- 
necessarily, after rambling about the country with her grandfather, 
Mr. Dickens first introduces a little boy dying quietly enough, then be 
brings in an old sexton of seventy-nine, whose peculiarity is that be 
does not die, and does not expect to do so. Appended to the sexton 
are a church and out-housex, with carved wainscots, and windows 
looking out on the graves. Having arranged the scene, we have the 
time — a winter night and a snow-storm — and the chorus, in the shape 
of all sorts of anxious admirers ; then comes the scene over which ho 
many foolish tears have been shed, and which reminds us of nothing 

* Judgment of Lord Stowell in Evans v. Evans. 1 nags. Goat. Rep. 89, ST. 



so much as the hackneyed quotation about the difficulty of driving a 
dog from a greasy hide. He gloats over the girl's death as if it de- 
lighted him ; he looks at it from four or five, points of view ; touches, 
tastes, smells, and handles, as if it was some savory dainty which 
could not be too fully appreciated. 

The description consists of six paragraphs (some in blank verse), of 
which three begin with the words, " She was dead." The first is in- 
troductory; the second describes her as being asleep j the third relates 
to the bed ; the fourth to a certain bird ; the fifth to the subject's 
beautiful appearance ; and the sixth to its face. The whole concludes 
with a questionable statement as to what the angels will look like, 
which suggests that even upon artistic grounds it is as well not to in- 
trude into things which we have not seen. 

Now, Mr. Dickens, not once or twice, but continually, brings death 
upon the stage, apparently for no one reason but that of showing his 
skill in arranging affecting details so as to give them this horrible 
pungency. Paul Dombey, Eleanor Trent, Dora Copperfield, Richard 
Carstone (who dies partly to spite the Court of Chancery, and partly 
to give Miss Summerson an opportunity of showing how conscious she 
is of her unconscious sweetness and piety), Oliver Twist's mother, and 
Smike,* are a few of the instances which occur to us of this toying 
with the disgrace of our nature. 

We come to the treatmeut of morality by novelists: 

Nothing is more common than for novel writers to set out with the 
assumption of the truth of certain maxima of morality, and to arrange 
the facts of their story upon the hypothesis that every violation of 
those maxims entails all sorts of calamity ; instead of looking at the 
world, and seeing for themselves, whether, in point of fact, experience 
confirms them in the notions which they have formed as to the sanc- 
tions provided for the enforcement of such maxims. Those who act 
thus do not see that the honor which they intend to pay to morality 
is mere lip-service, and conceals a real doubt as to whether there is 
such a thing as a natural sanction of morality at all. If they believe 
that human nature and society are so constituted that the laws of 
morality are self-executing, they ought to recollect that the sanctions 
are adjusted by some fixed rule; and if so, the question, what those 
sanctions are, can be learnt only from experience. 

Miss Edgeworth affords perhaps the most complete instance of this 
fault, and it is almost the only blemish which we can think of in her 
admirable works. Indeed, her morals are so good, so kindly, and so 
wise, that it seems unnatural to find fault with them. The number of 
capital punishments for small offences in her moral tales and tales of 
fashionable life, is dreadful. No one, we suppose, would doubt the 
evils of procrastination, but it is not a fair representation of. life to call 
as a witness to its bad effects a man of great talents and many oppor- 
tunities, who is five or six times on the point of making his fortune, 
and is as often baffled by putting something off. which he might have 
done before. The character might, we apprehend, be objected to on 
artistic grounds. No one would be so invcterately and invariably pro- 
crastinating as the unhappy Mr. Lowe; but, independently of this, 
secondary punishments would, we think, have answered Miss Edge- 
worth's purpose quite as well, and have been much more true to 
nature. She might have made him miss one or two openings in life, 
and succeed less well in others than a more punctual man ; but in her 
anxiety to preach up punctuality, she seems to forget that there is no 
good in being punctual if a man cannot do his business when he has 
kept his appointment. 

A novel with a moral bears the same relation to other novels as a 
panegyric to a biography. Instead of illustrating the particular virtues 
of his subject simply and naturally, the novelist is always on the 
watch for opportunities of bringing them in at any cost, and, if we 

* A list or the killed, wounded, and mlsBing amongst Mr. Dickens's novels would 
read like an Extraordinary Gaxette. An interesting child runs as much risk 
there ai any of the troops who stormed the Redun. 
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may trust our own experience, seldom fails to make the reader utterly 
rebel against the maxim or hero, as the, case may he. 

There are, indeed, cases in which morals become absolute Jugger- 
nauts, and the more questionable they are, the bloodier are the 
sacrifices which they obtain. We do not recollect a more salient 
example of this than the fate of all the low-churchmen, freethinkers, 
and Jesuits introduced into Haw&stone. The account stands thus : 

Sentley. For being an evangelical clergyman, and for having 
belonged to a debating-club at Cambridge — Subjected to extortion of 
money by threats of false accusations, unlawfully detained in custody, 
twice nearly murdered, and thrown at last into a quasi convent, by 
way of restitution. 

Webster, For Atheism — Falls into melted lead, falling on his 
hands in the first instance, and sinking slowly on his face. 

Pearce. For being a Jesuit — Eaten by rats in a secret passage of 
his own contrivance. From the position of what was left of him, it 
appeared that the vital parts had been attacked last. 

The old French penal code was merciful compared to this. Web- 
ster, perhaps, might have met with treatment not materially milder at 
the bands of the judges who sentenced Damien and La Barre, but the 
fate of Jesuits in the time of Louis XV., or of Jansenista in that of 
Louis XIV., was far more tolerable than that of heretics convicted by 
the inexorable and infallible author of Hawlatone. 

A parallel instance is that of Eugene Sue, whom the author of 
Uawkstone so much resembles, and with whom, we suppose, he so 
fully sympathizes. Jesuits, hypocrites, and immoral persons generally, 
get their poetical justice served out, like the boiling pitch which Robin- 
son Crusoe's cook distributed among the Chinese. Dying of recondite 
diseases, having holes burnt in their flesh with blow-pipes, being 
blinded, and kicked in tender parts — and in some of the less serious 
cases, drowning, hanging, guillotining, and other not very painful 
forms of death, arc the punishments with which M. Sue visits the 
crimes which be takes so much pleasure in describing ; and no doubt 
it is fair enough to hang all the characters, if the scene is always laid 
in Newgate. 

As an oflket to these illustrations, the writer cites Thackeray, 
who is a favorite: 

In this, as in almost every department of novel literature, Mr. 
Thackeray appears to us to have conferred immense benefits, on novel- 
readers. He is the only writer that we know who does not shrink 
from allowing all kinds of villainy to go unpunished, except by its own 
badness, and who makes his readers feel, without preaching or effort, 
how complete a punishment that is. The reason of this may perhaps 
be, that few authors feel so Btrongly as Mr. Thackeray that mere 
wealth and success in life are not all that we ought to live or to wish 
for; and that it is a beggarly reward, after all, for goodness, to make 
it heir to a large estate and a fine house. We think that Mr. Morgan, 
11 living to be one of the most respectable men in the parish of St. 
James's," and Becky Sharpe, keeping one of the most well-conducted 
stalls in Vanity Fair, are really far more edifying representations than 
any number of saints, pampered, very strangely to all readers of the 
New Testament, with all sorts of luxury, and any numbec of sinners 
consigned to a fate to which they certainly were not accustomed, when 
they were not plagued like other men, nor afflicted like other men — 
when they had children at their desire, and left the rest of their sub- 
stance to their babes. 

We would recommend to all who think it necessary to warp facts in 
order to justify morality, the words of one of the greatest of English 
wits and poets : 

Think we, like some weak prince, th' Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favorites to reverse hlg laws? 



' If sometimes virtue wantH while vice is fed, ; 
What then r Is the reward of virtue bread f 



That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil, - . ;. 

The knave deserves It when he tills the soil ; 
The knave deserves it when be tempts the main. 
Where folly fights for kings or dives for gain. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy — 

The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart- felt joy — 

Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix T 
Then give humility a coach-and-slx, 
Justice a conqueror's sword, or Truth a gown, 
Or public spirit Its great cure— a crown. 

The personal character of the authors of novels is the last dis? 
turbing force brought to bear npon readers' minds that should 
be taken into account: 

Life puts on very special colors when it is looked at through the 
medium of the feelings of a man like Swift, who seems to have, been,, 
in sober earnest, very much the kind, of person that Byron wished him- 
self to be thought. The sava indigvatio which prompted, him con- 
stantly to write what, if not inscribed with, is continually, suggestive 
of lamentations, and mourning, and woe— showed him all things. in,a> 
sort of glare, which, like the light of some distant conflagration, forma 
a background 'to all the playfulness and irony of Gulliver?*, Traveli, 
and becomes, at last, their one great characteristic ; so that after ; being 
amused at Lilliput, interested in Brobdingnag, and astonished- at ,,Lt- 
puta, we feet the same kind of relief on finishing the account of the 
Houyhnhnms as we experience on passing into the open air .and cheer- 
ful streets from the ulcers and abortions of a medical museum. .,; 

Goldsmith, on the other hand, saw everything coulewr de rose., . If 
young Primrose has to travel through Europe, he makes rather,. a 
pleasant business of it. He enjoys himself more, as he tells us, with 
his crown piece over a bowl of. punch, than the old crimp to whom lie 
has just paid its last companion with his fifty thousand pounds. 
When he lands on the continent, he finds ways and means to see the 
world, not unpleasantly; he gets his board and lodging from "those 
who are poor enough to be very merry," and .disputes. his way cheer- 
fully through university towns as yet unknown to tourists. : 

Now, if any one were to draw from Swift's book the moral that life 
was utterly foul and monstrous, or from Goldsmith the conclusion: that 
even to a penniless vagabond it was a pleasant amusement — he would 
be transferring to the picture the color of the glass through which he 
looks at it It would be a curious thing to construct a scale of the 
allowances necessary to be made in the books of different authora on 
this ground, like the rates of going which are ascertained for chrono- 
meters at the Greenwich Observatory. 

We do not know a better corrective for timidity and despondence 
than the tone of "unabashed" Defoe. Most men would have 
described Robinson Crusoe's career as something' between life in a 
madhouse and life in jail. So, too, Lockhart's Life of Scott is a not 
uninstructive commentary on the Waverley Novels. There is another 
side to that prosperous, easy-going enjoyment of life, and fine scenery-, 
and middle-age costume, which is to he taken into account before we 
can let the stalwart heroes — who are constantly " accompanying their 
thanks with a kiss," and plausibly settling all the difficulties of the 
world — walk out of the canvas into real life. All those volumes Of 
correspondence about plate, linen, and furniture — all the adding house 
to house, and field to field — the final bankruptcy- — the tragical and 
fruitless efforts which followed it — and the gradual breaking up of a 
great genius and an iron frame, are melancholy proofs that the world 
has more in it, after all, than is to be solved by the sort of ■ boisterous, 
noisy, straightforward sense — sense in more ways than one — which the 
Waverley Novels seem to Buggest as that Bum. of the whole. matter 
which the Wise Man expressed somewhat differently, 

A very souDd axiom and illustration is the following: 

It is seldom wholesome to dwell upon descriptions of those thoughts 
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and feelings in others Which we should instinctively veil if they were 
our own. 

It is observable that Defoe never worships his hero. He does not, 
in the least degree, warp facts, or allow them to be colored by his own 
peculiarities. It is impossible to read the book Without feeling that it 
is, to use a much-abused word, eminently objective ; that is, the cir- 
cumstances are drawn from a real study of things as they are, and 
not in order to exemplify the workings of a particular habit of mind. 

With respect to the. manner in which Defoe's Work acts upon the 
feelings, a few very simple instances will be sufficient to show his 
superiority over modern pathos. On gay subjects he is gay, on pathe- 
tic subjects pathetic, but he never goes out of his way to look for 
affecting incidents or details. When be returns to England, after 
nearly forty years' absence, he simply says, " I went down to York- 
shire to look for my relatives." We are not even told whether he 
Went on horseback or by coach, whom he met on the road by a series 
of surprising coincidences, bow many shops had been rebuilt, or young 
people grown old. 

When ne has occasion to speak of his wife's death, he does it simply 
and quietly. We are not told whether there were any, and what, re- 
flections of the sun upon the wall on the occasion, nor what his wife 
Wore, nor who "told him of her death, nor what the angels had to say 
upon the subject, nor, indeed, anything but the essential facts and the 
eternal feelings— 

" But in the middle of all this felicity, one blow from Divine Provi- 
dence unhinged me at once. This blow was "the loss of my wife. She 
was, in -a few words, the stay of all my affairs, the centre of all my 
enterprises, the -engine that, by her prudence, reduced me to that 
happy Compass I was in, and from the most extravagant and ruinous 
project that fluttered in my head as above, and did more to guide my 
rambling genius than a mother's tears and a father's instructions, a 
friend's counsel, or all my own reasoning powers could do.' I was 
happy in being -moved by her tears, and in listening to her entreaties, 
and to the last degree desolate and disconsolate in the world by 
the loss of her. When she was gone, the world looked awkwardly 
round me." - 

The writer's conclusion is as follows: '■">■' 

It may perhaps be regretted that novels should form so targe a part 
of the reading of young men, though \t is doubtful whether, in any 
case, they are an unmixed evil. Those who idle over novels would, in 
their absence, idle over something else; those who are unnaturally 
excited by them, would find a vent for that habit of mind elsewhere. 
But be they good or bad, useless or necessary, they circulate over the 
land in every possible form, and enter more or less into the education 
of almost every one who can read. They hold in solution a great deal 
of experience. It would therefore surely be a most useful thing to pro- 
vide rules by which the experience might be precipitated, and to ascer- 
tain the processes by means of which the precipitate might be made 
fit for use. We are not so vain ss to suppose that we have done much 
toward the accomplishment of such a tank. We have done our best 
to point :out the limits, and directions of the instructions which are 
wanted. . . 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. — The June number of 
Samper's Magazine contains a sketch— graphic both through 
pen and pencil— of the Artists' Excursion which took place on 
this road 'a year -ago. The sketch-is by "Porte Orayon," and it 
reminds us vividly of a beautiful country, generous hospitality, 
and of many of the rare accomplishments ■which make the society 
' of those who possess them at once a delight and & wonder. If 
any of oar readers are disposed to visit southern regions, they 
will find the scenery of the Baltimore and Ohio road to be 
folly compensating. And if they should desire repose from 



heat or travel, they will realize perfect comfort in the hotel and 
bathing-pool of Berkeley Springs, under the management of 
Ool. Strother. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The Culprit Fat. By Joseph Rodman Drake. Kudd & Carleton. 

12mo., pp. 62. 

A classic American poem. Whoever lives upon the Hudson, or has 
ever heard of our noble river, should own a copy of this book. The 
taste in which it is got up is highly creditable to its enterprising pub- 
lisher*. 

Shaespeaee's Legal Acquirements. By Lord Campbell. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 146. 

This is a book by an able and appreciative admirer of Shakspeare, 
not to prove, but to suggest that Shakspeare might have been a clerk 
in an attorney's office. It is one of thi>se agreeable books of comment 
and extracts which help to intensify one's admiration of Shakspeare's 
genius j there is special pleading in it, but not offensive as is some- 
times the case when commentators think more of themselves than of 
the author they comment on. 

Napoleonic Ideas. By Le Prince Napoleon-Louis Buonaparte, 
translated by James A. Dorr. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 154. 
This book is well translated and well worthy of study. 

The Cassique op Kiawah. By W. Gilmore Simms. Kedfield. 

12mo,, pp. 600. 

A romance by a man of genuine imaginative power. Our readers 
will, doubtless, recall the opening chapter (published in the Crayon, in 
the number for November, 1857), descriptive of Southern Coast Scenery. 
For fertility' of invention, power of description, and for dramatic vigor, 
Mr. Simms stands unrivalled among authors of his class in this coun- 
try. The North as well as the South have every reason to be proud 
of Mr. Simms, not only for his patriotism, but for his national position 
as a literary artist, if the term may be allowed us. 



Competence of fortune, and a mind at ease, have in thousands 
of instances given the death-blow to literary ambition and suc- 
cess. Except in extraordinary cases, if a person feels himself 
happy in the enjoyments and elegances of private life, or in the 
excitation of affairs, he will take small pains to acquire happi- 
ness from other sources, especially when it has to be purchased 
at no less costly a sacrifice than labor of the brain, employed in 
the walks of solitary contemplation. Swift acknowledged that 
his efforts at intellectual eminence from boyhood, were but to 
supply the want of wealth and a title, or to secure such distinc- 
tion as is usually awarded to the possession of a coach and six. 
The world, it is probable, would never have been enriched with 
"Paradise Lost" or "Regaioed," if the aothor had not been dis- 
poiled of his offices and comforts by the Restoration ; nor Defoe 
have produced his "Robinson Crusoe," and other works of per- 
manent attraction, bad he not encountered a similar fate. Even 
when a prosperous career has not impaired activity of intellect, 
adversity has commonly rendered it more prolific in lettered re- 
sults. Lord Bacon wrote a considerable part of his works 
during the few years that followed his exclusion from public 
employments; and Machiavel composed bis celebrated political 
treatises, "The Prince" and the "Discourses on Livy," under 
circumstances of the like description. In countries where plenty 
is most widely diffused, and a general equality of social con- 
dition prevails, few writers of eminence ever arise; as neither 
the pressure of want, nor the stimulus arising from hope of 
appreciation or advancement, incites to exertion. — Clulow. 



